THE DAWN OF LIBERATION

over-matched and worn down, and the production is incomparably
small compared with that of the great Powers whom Japan has assailed.
Whereas on former occasions when I have addressed the House and
tried to give a general picture of the war in its structure and proportion,
I have always set in the forefront the war against the U-boat menace,
I deliberately, on this occasion, give the primacy to the great develop-
ments in air power which have been achieved and which are to be
expected. This air power was the weapon which both the marauding
States selected as their main tool of conquest. This was the sphere
in which they were to triumph. This was the method by which the
nations were to be subjugated to their rule. I shall not moralize
further than to say that there is a strange, stern justice in the long
swing of events.

Our other great joint Anglo-American offensive is in Italy. Many
people have been disappointed with the progress there since the capture
of Naples in October. This has been due to the extremely bad weather
which marks the winter in those supposedly sunshine lands, and which
this year has been worse than usual. Secondly, and far more, it is
because the Germans, bit by bit, have been drawn down into Italy
and have decided to make extreme exertions for the retention of the
city of Rome. In October, they began to move a number of divisions
southwards from the Valley of the Po and to construct a winter line
south of Rome in order to confront and delay the advance of the Fifth
and Eighth Armies under General Alexander. We were, therefore,
committed to a frontal advance in extremely mountainous country
which gave every advantage to the defence. All the rivers flow at
right angles to our march, and the violent rains, this year above the
normal, often turned these rivers into raging torrents, sweeping away
all military bridges which had been thrown across them, and sometimes
leaving part of the assaulting force already committed to the attack
on the far side and beyond the reach of immediate reinforcements
or support.

In addition to the difficulties I have mentioned, there has been the
need to build up a very large supply of stores and vehicles of all kinds
in Italy. Also, the strategic air force which is being developed for
the attack on Southern Germany, has made extremely large priority
inroads upon our transportation especially upon those forms of
transportation which are most in demand. An immense amount of
work has, however, been done, and the results will become apparent
later on. Among the Allies we have, of course, much the largest
army in Italy. The American air force in the Mediterranean, on the
other hand, is larger than the British, and the two together possess
an enormous superiority, quantitative and also, we believe, qualitative,
over the enemy. We have also, of course, the complete command
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